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'PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


5 mce fhe in 1962 of the first volume /» the series '"Unkuowtt Tteasures'" 

which was acciamed by the interhuUoital pretis for'its audaciom bemtty^ ffagel Fuhtiskers have 
coitiimted to unveil the i^ets of the troiie'mt ts^ted by the civiiisatimi pf world. Eros Kalos, Roma, 

Amor. Sbun^. Checan and Sary b Naz ftave thus succ^iwly revealed, under the guidance of leading 
authorities, the artistic manifestations ^ the erotic V the Greek, Roman, Japanese, Peruvhm md 
Persian peoples. 

d further area of unknown territory it now opened up with this seventh volunu in the series, Rati'Lila, 
which is concerned with the erotic imagery of the temples of Nepah Under a. titte which to sbme readers 
might appear frivolous — for '^Hati-IJld^ means ‘*ihe sports of hve" — Professor Gius^pe Tucd, of 
the Kalian Institute for the Middk mtd far East in Rome, initiam m htto the esoteric.mysteries offantric 
thought in a luminous anafyski which Is the product of over twentyfive years of untmerrupied cottfact with 
the civilisation of Nepal. We should like to e.xpres,v curjhtcere gratitude for his ready helpfulness ihtvttghoui 
the preparation of this work. 

The reader wilt be struck at once by the exotic originality and the extraordirtary humour shoun m these 
erotic creations by the artists of Nepal To photograph these works entaiied an expedition iasdng nwre 
than two months, and the 230 illustrations presented in this voltone Were^selected from over a tltdu^td. 
fftis is an indication of the care that has gone to the making tf this book, for the ^^ter pleasure of reader^ 
vdtcst appreciation of art comprehends ali the varied manifestations, of the nature of man. 
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A lthaugli Nepal preserved the heritage of its cpmpte!^ ethnic origins, setting out on s. slow and 
gradual process of unihcation in the ttme of Prithivi Norayan, the founder of the Gurhha hegC' 
mony, from 1768 onwards, it could not escape the inhuence of India and its social and religious 
culture. On all the variety of popular beliefs, loose and unsystematic as they were, peculiar to each 
of the various racial groups living in the country—Newori. Magar, Guning. Limbti, Bhotia, etc.— 
were superimposed two of the dominant religious cmrents^of India, Buddhism and Hinduism, eadi 
of^them reprinted by a number of different sects and schools. Nepal produced some outstanding 
exponents of Buddhist fought, deeply versed in the subtleties of dogmatics and logic, many of whom 

__ H 

found disciples in Tibet; but at the end of the day it was the Taniric secta which established them¬ 
selves and prevailed. Even the famous stupas of Svayambbflnath and Bodhnath and o^er buildings 
of lesser importanocp tiadttionaUy regarded as lehectitig Buddhist ideas of the lime of A^ka 
(3rd century B.C ), are now seen to be imbued with an essentially Taniric atmosphere; and in 
thcl immense proliferation of Smlplure wth which the piety of generations of pSgrims has 
covered them we can see mainly the imprint of the Buddhism! of the Great Vehicle and the Diamond 
Vehicle* 

Whmi Buddhism began to de cline in India jt tnointained itself in Nepal, safe from the vicissitudes 
to which the sub- 0 (^nent was exposed, and indeed grew in strength as a result of its r^ular contact 
both with the adepts driven by the Moslem invasions to seek refuge and safety in Nepal ai^ with 
Tibet, where Buddhism had in the meantime established itself. Thus in a sense Nepal maiDtalned 
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aiuT’dtfvetopcd tbe traditidits of UidkL Tbe orismal mot^uc character of Buddhism, however, now 
be^u to^dliSEppcar. The old eonventual cofiununity was rqplaced by the comiminity of the bmre 
Oitetaliy, the ‘*wdfthy"> and the higher order—stiUr however, originating from the satne closes—of 
the or ‘'"diamond masters”. Perhat)s on the modd of the BrahmatsA'and as h result oT the 

mcrcasing influence of India, they tmre not vowed to ccliboey, as the oM rules requtredfihey were 
permitted to marry, and the office of rafrSedrya was usually hereditary. Eventually eat^ family of 
vt^r^£tryas became responsible for a monastery (j?ihara), with a temple dr chapel whkh io course of 
time grew into, a centre of atiradion for Nepalese and Tibetan pdgmna it was the wyr^dryo’s - 
special function to perform Ute various ceremonies of which ordmary people might stand in need- 
lb cany out the rites pr^r to a bi^. a marriage ^ a detuh, to cast boj^copes,^ celebrate rituals 
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dcfsigncd to ward olT real or imaginary calamities, to cure illness by the invocattoit of divine forces, to 
ensure the happy rebirlb of the dead. No dottbt some of these vajrdcSryixii kept alive the andem 
Buddhist cullure; some of them were considerable scholars or writers, or helped to hand on to 
posterity works which would not otherwise have survived the centunes. But in general they fell 
Increasingly under the tnduence of Tantnc thought, and thus promotod the diffusion of a Buddhism 
of a peculiarly esoteric and magical cast and the predominance of an empty and ritualistic 
ceremonial 

In the spread of Kinduism alt its principal schools were represented: the school centred on the cult 
of Siva, who in his form Paiupatl became the protector of the whole country; the less numerous 
sects which regarded as the supreme god; and others dominated by the concept of the iaktu 

the “power", the “Great Mother", through whom Siva himself becomes active and without whom 
he is inert (^va—5iva = 5iva— “corpseStill other forms revolved round the cult of Gbju^, w'faosc 
image, with an cieplianl's bead and an obese body, is so frequently found in temples and by the 
roadside. In the iconography of all these schools, both Buddhist and Hindu, lltc gods are frequently 
depicted in company with, or coupled with, tlteir own iakti. The consort or “mother" figure of 
Tantric Buddhism and the iakti of the Hindu schools exemplify the development of the concept of 
woman as power, and the omnipresence of the god^s inexhaustible creative or liberating force, In 
Saivism this pow'cf, this <fynan\is, is threefold, covering the power of will, the power of wisdom and 
the power of action. The universe is conceived as a creature bom of the embrace of divine couples, 
or of the division of a first principle into a “selT' and an "other than self” through the intervention 
of the M'// as an emanation of a conscious Being, Moreover in the villages, where these tbeophanies 
could not be interpreted according to the theosophical conceptions introdneed by the learned schools, 
the primitive religious forms which still survived came into their own during the seasonal festivals 
designed to promote the generative forces of nature, or were preserved in certain orgiastic rites which 
in a sense celebrated a return to the origins of creation and regularly led to a momentary suspension 
of the ordinary rutes of social life. 

Accordingly sexual relationships were not merely the result of a sudden surge of desire but had their 
proper place In a speciiic cosmological conception and in a ritual designed to stimulate the forces 
of nature, to ensure the fruitfulness of the earth, and to ward olT tlic danger of a barrenness which 
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'vsould be^tantamounl to dcaihfTliis 
is why the repress Atati on of the male 
and female sexual organs was from 

V 

the ^rliesl times an essential dement 
in popular rcligiouR iconograplty : 
the /infu (male organ) and tlie yaai 
(female drgan). oir the male organ 
within the female organ, symbolised 
the act which created the world, the 
‘ ' eternal cycle of reproduction without 

■m — 

which nothing would exist. Hus 

I w ^ 

idea dominates much of the religion 
of India—and not only of India— 
and is ftttniy attested from the 
Mohenjo*daro period (3rd millcti- 
nium B.C.) onwards^ 
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O ne of the* tuielary goddesses of Nepal is 
Guhyesvaii, lo whom one of the most im> 
portant temples in the country is dedicated. 
Gohye5vari means “’the lady of the secret": and 
by ‘’secret" we are to understand not only the 
esoteric features^ involved in the cult of the 
goddess but also, more specifically, her genital 
organs. According to the myth her father Daksa 
cruelly offended her husband ^iva by appealing 
uninvited, in the forbidding guise of an a.sceiic, 
at a sacrifice he was performing in presence of 
alt the gods. Thereupon die goddess, unable to 
endure the affront, kiiled herself; and Siva, 
beside himklf with grief, snatched his wife’s 
body from the pyre and carried her on his^ 
shoulders to Mount Kailasa, the sacred moun¬ 
tain which is mirrored in the celestial waters of 
Lake Manasarovar in the heart of the Hima' 
lavas. On the way, however, pans of her broken 









body fell off* sanctifying the places where they fell and marking out a route which pitgrims were to follow 
for thousands of years. On the precise spot where her sexual organ fell to earth the temple of Guh- 
ydvart was built. The goddess (Devi), the ^akU, is the yoni or Wwtgo* and is also referred to bluntly 
as the vuJva (bfiog^hya}. 

The counterpart of the ypni, the goddesses sexual organ, is the /iriigo, the virile member of Siva, who 
b accordingly also known as '*he who has the form of a /iilgn" (lin^amurti), From (he time of the 
Ucchavi dynasty (c. 40(^750 A.D.), the first dynasty in Nepal for which we have epigrgphic evidence* 
Hngas in stone and other materials were erected by kings and by private citizens for the veneration 
of the faithful and of passers-by in temples and other places, l*he best known of these is preserved 
In the (amous sanctuary of Pa^upati* Pasupatinath, On top of the Hbga there are four faces (caiur- 
mtdchcttinga)y and attached to it are four .pairs of hands. The whole thing represents the fiv^ aspects 
of Siva; the centre b aniconic, signify big that the divine essence is undcfinablc. 

The word Ufiga can also be taken in the sense of ’‘sign*’ or "symbol**, but even then the other meaiung 
remains; “ The sign of masculinity* the dbtiitctive feature of a man* is the sign (Vtnga) of Sadfisiva'* 
{AjU^gotm, ITl, 1* 2). In other texts we are told quite unequivocally that the Uhga is, properly^ the 
male organ iJMndcarika, Til, 8). 

Nevcrlhcicss the tinga is not to be inierpreted solely in the literal sense, even when il is represented 
in a realistic form—as il is, for instance, in the famous temple of Gudimallam, With the develop¬ 
ment of speculation it became something more. It took on, for example, the symbotism of the 
mountain which is axis mundL; for 5iva was also the god of’lhe mounutin. Above all, however, it 
was thought of as the symbol of the plenitude or rather the realisation of the divinity, the universe 
in its perpetual cycle of creation and dissolution, and the infinite space-time complex in which this 
cycle b aoodtnplished. Moreover* by the assifailation of macrocosm and mtcrocosm which b normal 
in these perceptions* the li^a b identified with the lotus flower which b imagined as being on top 
of ^Tva*s head, the immaculate lotus from which all things flow and to which all things retimi 
(^aut€^kanimir^aya^ III* ^10). It b also the principle of immobility* the sound which does not vibrate 
(sahdahrahmm), the potential sound which is the basis of at) sounds and consequently of all created 
things; for all creation b preceded by an idea, and an idea b at the same time a sound. (There b no 
idea which b not abo a word, even thou^ it may not be pronounced; and every word is an expression 
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in sound of an idea). Since Siva is the motionless origitt 
which contains power imprisoned within iisclf, and sbce 
the Mother is power in opcratioUt there is a necessary 
rclaiionship bciween the linga and the yoni: one ts not 
conceivable without the other. The fusion of the two 
constitutes a return to the primal uncreated-creator, to 
the androgyne which is found, explicitly or implicitly, in 
the first glimmerings of Indian speculative thought; 
Ardhanarl^vara, “half man, half woman”, the primal 
androgyne, an emanation of Brahma, which divides itself 
into man (che right-hand part) and woman (the left-fiand 
part). It is immaterial that in the eyes of the ^aivite sects 
this division did not cmanau from Brahmd but was 
conceived by Siva. 

In Puranic literature (from Puraria, a massive cncyclo- 
pj^ia of Hinduism) the Hnga is an element of funda¬ 
mental importance, honoured by gods and men. Thus 
Parvati erects a linga in the bed of the River Vegavad 
and worships it religiously every day. Before journeying 
to Lanka to free Sita from the power of the demon 
Ravana, RSma worships the tiiiga of Siva, still known 
today as Setabandhu Rime§vara. The creation of the 
world is likened to an emission of semen, the term 
visarga being used in both cases. Brahm3, it is said, pled 
with Sankara (5iva) not to create, whereupon the latter 
bid himself under the waters and nothing more w'aa 
bom. TImii Brahml begot Prajlpaii, who was the origin 
of all created things and of the world. But when Sankara 
emerged from the waters and saw all that had been 
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created he cut off tus ffngxt —since 
there was no longer any need for an 
act of creation by him — and observed 
a tong period of asceticism. 

Great numbere of fingas are to be 
seen both inif&uvtte lempfes and in 
the open, fn^ both'* town and oouniryt 
Sortie of them are credited with an 
origin which Is more than human: so. 
for example, the famous **rwelve 
luminous liiigas** { which 
became places of pilgrimage recom¬ 
mended by the sacred texts of India 
as a valuable means of elevation. It 
h neoasary to worship^lhc fiAgas: in I 

due form: they must be washed with 
cowS mUk. curds, butter, honey, 
treacle, camphorated water, and so 
on. The object is clear: worshipping 
the symbol the worshipper b led to 
meditate on what it stands for. As a 
well-known wse says: *‘A^ an? insect 
becemtes a bee by living with a bee. 
so a man becomes Siva through con¬ 
tinuous contaci with him/" 

Siva is 'frequently depleted with his 
wife ParvatT on his kn^, embracing 
her. Sometimes, too, he b represented 
as {pmis trectm) to 





symboltse the power of generatiotu perpetually ready though not yet cortsuminatedT or perhaps to 
indiCHie the god's mastery of his senses which makes him the supreme as^Uc. 

There thus grew up a school known as the ctUl of the Uhgayats. centred on the worship of the 
The members of this sect, which was particularly popular in southern India, worshipped 
the /mga because the linga was Siva* and bore witness to their faith by carry ing an image of the tuiga 
round their necks and on their beads. During the act of worship this was held in the left hand, thus 
magically transforming It into an altar- The presence of this tinga purified whoever tarried it: even a 
woman -duhns her monthly periods, when she was regard^ impure and shunned by ceased 
to be considered unclean as the Brahmantc law required. 

The liiiga In its prime manifestation as a symbol of the cr^tive omnipotence of ^iva plays a pari in 
the disputes between BrabmS and Vi^pu, each of whom daims to be the creator of the world. BrahmS 
finds Vi^nu lying on the cosmic 
waters, wakens liim and asks him who 
he is^. Vt$pu replies that he is the 
begetter of the world and adopts an 
arrogant tone with bis rival, who uIbo 
asserts his position as the author of 
the universe. While the argument is 
proceeding n flaming Imga appears in 
the sky, and neither of the divine 
contenders can see either its beginning 
or its end. then they hear the sound 
of the sacred syllable Om descending 
from the sky and see high above them 
Mabeivara (another of ^va's names), 
shining with dazzling briUian(% like a 
flawless crystaki whereupon the rivals, 
realising the vanity of their own 
claims, render homage to the ^eatesi 
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of the gods and sing his praise (Lmgapuri^, U (?)• Thus once againr in a bizarre and fantastic cos-, 
mogony which even the gods them^lves with thdr boundless insight cannot (athonu the powCT of 
creation, is expressed in a phatUc symbol. Its appearance in a pillar of hie might also ^int to some 
connection with the Manichaean myths. 
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Ill 



he cult of the Hnga was so popular in the religioits symbiosis achieved in Nepal that not oven 
the Buddhists were able to reject it In taking it over, however, they gave it 3 new slanL The 
‘^ni became the symbol of the cosmic waters and the turbulent movement of the limitless possibili'* 
tics of bang, while the linga symbolificd the emergence from this lurbtitenoc of the lotus, representing 
the ordered life which reaches its culmination in spiritual serenity. But in all this riot of phallic and 
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sexual symbols, reiaining Uie name of orggan bul often ahandooing r^iiism in fav^r of a£ 
^offensive sty^aiion, there is little or noting that can be called obscene; for the whole thing must 
be seen as part of a complete cosmic and Kligious pattern. 
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In one of the oldest and most famous of the UpaniB* 
hads the vadous pans of the dtuai chants are matched 
with the different stages of copulation. (In the fotlow* 
ing text the Sanskrit forms arc retained in view of 
their liturgical significance). 


'^Wboa he ieodeet Ms htvLttliCKi^ It Ji Ete tjrJltaJ^ ivlnui be makm bu 
fiequoL, U k ^>«hda be li^ with tht nHntMn, i| k ilbe b^4i; whai 

be ik» 0& the iinniAii, it 1$ the fimikOnr: vfaeir he HiL^iei. fib If a 

- r-® ■■ 

the tfiiikana: when be con» ip ihe end. It h. (ebo) the nhikjmi. Such h the 
■onf y&madcvyitf Mkhidt It fdiolly cDboeniod mcubI DOrtfmx; 

*Hii whfj |> ffimlliir with F^nodh^io, e vatx^ i^ontOEniiiil wlih icui&i emgiM, 

. HV- 

tpcoonve i miUk llhd- Um frrtti wsm, Oi^ ^naaumtxr lent* Ia be 

< - ■ 

pchiovn kwi hfe, Uvn wdt bocomR nt pcntcr^y end m flochiaiid baldly 
luuti bcquY-ref groK resowti. Nio wtMbaii cm be doited id hini: lucb b the 

(rAinfrfTW-^.f B, 5,' 15.) 


ADOthcr text, equaJty ssicrcd and famous^ adds: 


^^Wonmni it ite.jceiiil n the fiAl the hnir fruinid li a Ibe inulke. 
the b the flefmc. the bci of \% (Ik cool ihd 6 ^ 

(kieftitin Tg the In t hii ITfiB the jpd^ iip <i hww |_ f fitxtl iftit 

oOetiAB izuci k tmL'^ 

VIU Z. IS. 



Here the sacrificial act is the sacrifice to Agni; the fire corresponds to the sexual act. This parallelism 
between sex and religion must be constantly home in mind since, as wc shall see, it info rms the whole 
religious experience of India. Another of the Upanishads—those texts wfij'di are fundamental to 
Indian speculative thought—asserts unequivocally that "the act of bye serves not only the purposes’ 
of procreation but also pleasure and delight** {Kau^ifakhUp.^ in» $). 

Ip later times tite worship of woman as the earthly incaniatbn of the Goddess or of Power is pres¬ 
cribed by many schools* both Buddhist (e^ gv, in GiihyaMrmJa, p, 97) and Hindu, In the ^kta sects 
particular importance was attached to the cult of the girl of sixteen {ktimaripfga}: for sixteen is the 
perfect number, the whole, and it is also the immoml part which pennits the infinite suocesaion and 
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renewal of the others, like the invisible siiclecnth port of the moon which ensures the eternal revolution 
of the lunar days. 

The ^1 of sixteen, the kwtt^u Is worshipped as a divine iucamation in certain festivals‘in Nepal 


(ItidrayStrS), Innumerable esampies of the cxaiuuion of the kwtiari ^nd of woman in general are to 
be found In Tantiic literature: 


**Wcnntui b ihc ^ uxtiwiCv Qib h bef fonns; ¥f{HnflA ti 

tbe fdoiuitiiiofi the wuridi ihe H ilifr hue ft™ «if ibe haiy. WhAiew ftvtn 
iba uka, ibci ftirra d( t man or a Ionian, h ibm fount tn 

womm ^ die fmn of ^ of aJI ihAi Tuva xad movet m (he warkL 

Tbm h no Jwvf mtor-iMn wotisui'. so caiui[tk]ii su^tef^of to dtif of i. 
imtttiL Ttor h sm, itof to bm, wf wOl be moy d£»iiiiy to OQtiil tbil of 


a ttotr po no wfXSK m be- tuiupmul wttli « 

Ibert It Mt nor to toe* nflar wiO fee eiy Mr pto like «mo i iwomift; 
ihm b oo to octUAl i ihhtiaii- tbcic b noi^ tud- has tofw aor wilf be 

itty mnt»l fsnnto to ocmpnrv wftb u tic rommtit w wesii to 

oiflldi A wranad; thirty Iim wlH my fkito roore 

va1[»b)e dun b w^cnuin. tlie buiuni muai swk« fblli7Wiri|f thn robik to otont 
A |itl of wbitnii ht ktvm^ wtto It £bi and troll Odd btm hki 

the culud ipltiu OT rnutbi ^ blcakxhEd vriOi 

puBooo And nbui^ by dcuft* Ja lOtcniive oidr (to trae knt>T* 


p- 51 * rv- tt.'U 


IT' 



^ ^ of herr scmuality and beauty was w^orshipped, so that ail tbingis be pudfiad by ber presence; 


tation'^ io 

During the ceremony he might pul on the girPs ornaments and thus assume the aspect of a woman, 
while the girl took on the aspect of a man, thus confirming the principle that the two poles are equal, 
interchangeable and mutually comptementary. These are the fundamental premisses behind ihe ritta 
practised by the adherents of certain sakta schools, the kaufa, who worshipped the inexhaustible 
power of the Divinity \'isibly incamate in woman. 

Without for the moment examining possible esoteric inteipretntion^ we may note that the initiatory 





rites of Diamond Buddhism require the disciptc, before being sanctified by bs^rsm, to present to the 


masieJ^ a girl in the bloom of youth (lochnically known os mudrS), bright-eyed and adorned with 
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garlands and ncckkces. The masto accepts the offering and ha^ intet^urae with her in ft ceremony 
which is kno wn as the ^assembly^ (Prajiiopayaviniicayasidiff}i\ ITT. pp, 6 fTj. 

These are of course ambiguous expressions which were no doubt meant to be interpreted in a figU' 

'V — 

rative and esoteric sense; but on occasion, as with certain sects belonging lo the “left-hand paih“ 
they might be ta^ literally, with conaequertoes wl^h can readily be foreseen. It 
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b 10 be noted, however, ihai ihb siateroem of ihc iheories-of the school Is put En the mouth of Siva 
himMlf in reph to a requ^ from the Goddess; tiieo, cottcerned about possible misundcrstaiidiiigs 
of his leaching, he hastens to rdientt<C as if to divest himself of msponsibnity for any false interpre¬ 
tations which the oon-mitiate might put on bis words: '*But all this must , be kept secret—it must be 
kept secret—It must be kept secret at all 
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IV 


Tl IS thus'ctear ibjit the cosmoloiy, mythography and soicriology of India ai^ dominated by ihe pres* 
jLcnce of scK. Tbe proce^es c^^specnlative thouidit are directed towards the erection of Gae-spun 
pliilosophic^l and mysticaJ structures w'hi'cfa iransform the erotic and scitual element into a symbol 
of (he stages of the divine epiphany or into an object of meditation^*sublimating and ptU'iiVirig it to 
such an extent that It Is not always easy to separate out the two interpretations and distinguish the 
real from the allegorical sense. And finally in Tantiic thought, which is strongly marked by clemmts 
of rustic and popular tradition/seximl symbolism occupies a still more prominent ptaoe, and is then 
subjected lb the prpe^ of sublimattoo '^nd ‘^transference”'—not always with complete 
success. 


The Tantras reflect gnostic trends in Indian thought, and indeed have a number of analogies with 
Western gno^kism. Many of them set out to achieve a transfiguration of man so that he can find 
witktn himself a secret identity with the supreine principle of being and thus attain union with it 
The means through which this can be achieved is an daboraie liturgy, somethaes dramatk io form, 
which draws man out of darkness inwards the fight, from mor to illumination, from impurity to 
e s s e n tia l ptmty, from the emptiness of non-being to the fuliness of Being, Tlirougb their contact with 
the everyday life of the mass of the people and their reflection of popular cults and beliefs, widely 
held though primitive as th^ frequently were, the Tantras took over and made their own the erotic 
element which lay'ai the root of the rehsous petiqHbns of the masses. The Tantras are divided into 
classes; and those in the higher classes are based cm the as^unptioa That passion is Instinctive in mnn 


and that since itns innate—a part of man’s very being—it cannot be suppressed. The aim must thus 
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be to^achieve its "tfansrerence", lo diverf it into suitable channels, to transfijnire it. The same sym¬ 
bols, of course, contEmially recur. The imaacs of many Taniric divinities, (ike those known to the 
Tibetans as “failier-molher’". and their Buddhist counterparts, the couple >vhowi the Civile 

schools dchne as jaktitfia/u "possessor ofiatri", or as iaktK "power**, represent ihc coupling of man 
and woman, wlmlever, differences iliere may be in ihc iconographic formulae and whatever dtvergiences 
there may be in the theories: behind them. 

The Buddhist Tantras in which this erotic symbofem is most apparent are divided into four groups 
On certain Tibetan schools six). The laicst, and most esoteric, prescribe ceretnonies in the course of 
which there are references to sexual union with a female eonson. This might or might noi take place; 
but there were undoubtedly certain schools or sects in which the presence of the consort and sexual 
union with her were considered necessan-. Intercourse rook place in the centre of the n-wnt^fo/O'—a 
psychocosmogram drawn on the ground especially foe such cerrmonics—but according lo the rules 
of certain sects of the Sa/tajlya there must be no emission of semen, for semen is identified with the 
thought of illumination: hodhi cittmti na utserjet, "Do net let the thought of jUuntination fall to the 
ground", says the Guhyosamqfataitira. As in the Manjchaean schools which asserted the cquiv-alence 
of semen and light, qacidaiion was thought to involve a fresb imprisonment of the light of conscious¬ 
ness in the deceiving world of duality“in the extstenti^. space-time, sottisoth" whereas it niusi be 
the object to transcend this. 

According to certain Tantras the adept moves in a world of symbols which he must interprel and 
to which he has access after special rites of consecration of increasing sublimity. again the lenns 
arc ambiguous, and their meanings can differ widely according to the circumfitanpes, Tlieorcticaliyj, 
for example, the initiaie must begin by imagining the "coupling of the master with the con^^': 
that is, he must contemplate the process of conversion tow-ards which he is aspiring and which is 
already oompirte in the master. At a later and higher stage of his initiation the neophyte imagines 
his own union witli the master’s consort. Clearly all this is allegorical, for In Indian tradition there 
can be fto redemption for the man who has lain with the wife of his master. What is meant is that by 
meditating along these linCs at this stage of his catharsis the future inif i a re becomes one wilit the 
‘•tbousand-pctalled lotus” on his nmtcf*s head, the light of which reJIecB the bjsenlial consclous- 
ncss. In the final stage tlic dichotomy between illusion and reality comes to an end, and the neophyte. 
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having passed througii th£ earlier baptisms^ combines in biinsctf the two aspects* “performanoe** 
and “pure knowiec^**, in a synthesis in which the consort and the arc integrated 

with hini self: in other words he 'finds himself absorbed into the Iiunioous wnsciodnesa 
ab xrii/io. 

Such arc the philosophical Ideas rt’hich give meaning to the oOupliugs depicted in Taalric; and 
especially Buddhist, iconography: appearances^arc one thing,i|the significance which the initiate 
attaches U> theie appearance ts something <}uite dlReient. The crudity of the* representations is 
purified or elimiimted by the flame of mystical ardour with which the neophyte is consumed; to him 
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thest d^rei are signs ^whicb enable him to r^d 
the impticaiioos of the catharsis he d^res to 
achieve, 

tt Is nevertheless clear that the existence of sox 
ami Its unqueilablcl demands is recognised as 
an iindeniabte fact: ^ is not only an exigency 
of liih but, as such, it has its plaa in religion 
as well, Keligion cannot, therefore, merely sup* 
press or ignore it, but must accept it as a fact 
Of life and seek to divert it towards other ends 
than those of its mere natural satisfaction: it 
must be ironsfonned from an instinct into an 
elevation. 

In the ^ai\*iie schools it may itappen that, sd 
least in representational art or in Ute^ry allu¬ 
sions, the convergence and intermingling of 
the sexual impulse and religion is expressed In 
such crude form that it becomes dilHcull to 
suggest symbolic interpretations: the divine 
c^ulalion b represented ^ a purely carnal 
conUbct *Tbe Miti imnststs in th? pleasure of 
the yoni; the supreme Siva ts the /irtgo: the 
dexterity of their union produces the pleasure of 
the world." 

Here liic imivcrse is merely the eternally enduring 
pleasure of the divine couple: a primitive 
cosinogomc myth which poetically attributed the 
birth of all created things to the tnarriage of 
a Father god^and a Mother goddess was taker} 
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up.inta ihe stnicttire of jpeculsijv« thought aiid Isiecaine tho 
without losmg the of its ori^nal form. 


foundifttioit of the wbole edihce. ™ 


Wo are able to participate in and tnjby the divine pleasure because vtir are Its creatures who can . but 
cofllen^late ubd adorn. = 
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V 

T he universe is tiius za cteniaily enduring sport of god. The word applied to this sport is /f^^t which 
is applicable to any.Tomi of diversion^ but particularly to amorous drvereion or dallianceo. 
Tt is the rorm in which kdma—nn unchanging will (xaii&ana-sam^alpa} which imagines* mo^fe 
and gives rise to aJi things—realises and manifesis itself. We cannot* however* exclude the possi- 
bmty that certain e.xpressions used in this literaliire* such as thr^ already quoted, had another 
object as well—a firm intention to exclude ordinary mortals from secrets reserved for the imiiaic 
alone. In this respect the Tantras are merely continuing a tradiiion which is already found m the 
Upanishads: “The gods low those things that are veiled and abhor those that are dear” (BrfmdS- 

rafjyaka-0'p,y IV* 2). 

Let us suppose, for example, that a reader not versed in Tantric or gnostic docirinc comes on u 
passage* such as this (from the PrammmiaiyasimOi iniUatc who makes love with Wa 
own mother* his own sister, his own daughter or any other female relative may attain his object 
provided that in making love he conforms fully to the rules of yoga” Tire reader ittmt mevnabiy 
cast the book from him in horror and condemn it as an abominable her«y. The key to the matter, 
however, lies in tfie phrase “conform fully to the rules of yogn" and in the deliberate choice of wonk 
which have a quite different sense from the Uteral one* since they refer to the recondite techniques 
of yoga. Thus there was a great gulf between the initiate and the non-initiate, and in using such turns 
of phrase the initiate wire ddiberaicly erecting a barrier against the others. The tbnure common 
to all the esoteric schools was that they required a long novitiate, a process of patient experiment. 
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a penod of arduouA and difi^nt siudy under the direction of masters, a dosod community of people 
all seeking the same goal, a ritua.1 of baptisms^nd liturgies which bound the participants and 
the elect into a seciei society finnly determined not to reveal its private paths. 

As an example of this we may take certain Buddhist Tantras which recommend a diet of human 
excrem^t aiid urine, menstrual blood and semen ^ advise the adept to kill all crea tiires and to 
love all women t without restraint; denounce as intenor beings those who follow the precepts of 
morality {Guhyssamaja, pp. 128 ff,); and assert that evil will befall those who worship the Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas. 

Similarly there arc Hindu Tantric lem containing revelations granted by Siva or Sakti in a dialogue 
of questions and answ’Crs beginning with the sentence ■*! shall reveal unto thee a supreme secret, 
which must be kept hidden like the yoni of thine own motlier.” Some Buddhist Tanimtbegiu by 
describing how Buddha, at the start of the epiphanies in which lie vouchsafed his revelations, was 
hi the yoni of the **Molhef“ of all Btiddhas, Othersfagain prescribe the observance of the five “mo- 
karQ , the five tetters iii pun , with the id^s they imply—-flesh fish (niatsya), the 

of a plant known for its aphrodisiac virtues {mutbu: the word also means the consort of a god or 
initiate and a particular position of the hatidsh coitus fmmthma) and alcohol (fmdya}—^}^ of them 
censured by Brahmamc moral and soda) law, 

Bui these injunction.s W'hidu taken literally, sound like bJaspbetnies — were understood by the 
initiate in^a sense very difTercm from their direct meaning We may begin by considering alcohol 
(mudyah which was permitted only to the lower classes and the untouchables. In reality at^hol 
means the ambrosia which resides in the upper part of the head; that is, the enjoyment of the bliss 

which results from having achieved the upward flow of semen (urdh?wetm} in accordance with 
the rules of yoga. 

The word for flesh U applied not to flesh itself bm to the formulas (mamra) on which it 

is necessary to meditate, knowing that the sounds of which the word is composed arc woven into 
the mysterious web of the universe. 

Fish inmtsya} similarly does not m«in fish, but rather the senses, which must be kept 
under control, reduced to their IEm and mactive poientklitics, and rendered deaf to any 
appeal or invilaUon from the external world. Many ^fics^ called Maisycndra or 
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Minanath, “lord of the fish"—equivaieni to "master of the senses", and indicating that they had 
finally achieved control over their senses. 

Muilra does not mean a consort, nor an aphrodisiac, hut rather the splendid and refulgent lotus which 
in the practice of yoga glows like a dazzling flame on top of the head. 

Finally coitus (maUhuna) does not mean marriage or carnal UJiioo, but the consummation of yoga, 
the altaiiunent of supreme wisdom. 

We thus sec the two inlcrpretations—one literal and the other esoteric—constantly ninning side by 
side, so that it is no longer possible to establish an exact demarcation betw^i the two. The result 
is that in general wheti Tantric culture becomes dominant, as in Kepal^ the sexual act can be wnsi- 
dered in a number of different ways—as the rimple satisfaction of an instinct, or as the fepetition 
of the primal copulation of the divine couple, the eternal principle of all things, who are tnvoload 
by India's greatest poet. KalidSsa, ai the begiumog of his famous poem, RughmfujLia (“f give honour 
to Parvati and Mahesvara. creators of the world, joined togethei' as the meaning of a word is joined 
with the understanding of it”)» or again as a symbol of the spaiio^tempoml plane which the act 
itself enables us to transcend, in the Buddhist schools coitus con also be regarded as the achievcrndnl 
of the thought of jllutnination, the state of Buddha, through the indissoluble operation of the act 
(compassion, the fathcr-god) and of pure wisdom (the inothcr-goddess). 

Moreover the freeing of the world of transmigration from space-time is not merely the transcending 

of this space-lime, a reintegration in the primal One or in the essential luminous consciousness, but 

is also bliss—bliss which is absolute plenitude, the satisfaction of the Being which is beyond all 

duality, the reconstitution of the primal androgy'ne. The Indians were always concerned to attain 

such bliss, since it was the sign of absolute fullitment, of EBeiiig us opposed to becoming: the aim to 

be achieved, beyond spacb'time. Of this achievement we can enjoy brief instants in this world, either 

through mystical expcricni:e or by way of aesthetic enjoyment or the release achieved in the sexual 

act. Tliese various experiences can be regarded as identicaJ to the extent that eadi of them leads to 

the suspenaion of duality , the transcending of the dichotomy by which normal consciousness b fatally 

led astray, a silent and ineffable oblivion. But though it is legitimate to see srmilaiiffes between these 

■< 

various situations they do nevertheless differ considerably in intensity and duration; and foremost 
among them b mystical experience, die esscniial path towards the goal which b sougtu. 
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The special temi applied to this ^tasy is anajtda, m^ing bliss which ts pafi^ in itself/absdtufe 
and motionless satisfacUon: but the tetm suSeha, the essential meaning of whidi is physical pleasures 
is also used The equivalence between the ihysti^ state and the sexual impulse is thus once again 
confirmed by the use of the same word indiscriminately for both* 

The ambiguitv between ertts and religion is carried so far that the posittoiis adopted in the act Of love 
are called osu/m {‘'attitudes’") anti hai\^\a (‘'connections'1, using the leniis applied to the postures 
of HaihayogiL Similarly mysiidsm^ alAough seeking complete mastery over the sens^ exalts the 
body as a neocssary instrument of s^vation (that is, the tiansTerence of s^suality into an arduous 
scries of soblimations), “If there were no body"', says the Hevajratmtm^ “how could there be any 
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ptcafiure?* (th& word '‘pleasure” bung luderstpod both m its literal meahmg and in it$v esoteric 
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signifkaiioe, tmplymj not me^y carnal pEeasure^but tM bliss which con be achieved through the 
pnictiocof yoga),. _ ^ 
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VI 



T he coosioni interactian of these two^cbn^tiODs, opc itligious and other eroljo, can be ob> 
served in literature. This is p^aded and dominated by the pr^ence of se* and of physical heauty^ 
described with a lavtshness of detail which b thatched in art by the drably sensuality of the rustic 
divinities, the yaksinU or the Magna Mater: an outpouring of sensirat stimuIadSh in free and un- 
nstrained exub^ance which contrasts with the sombre austerity of iJic Brahmanic rules or the in¬ 
human Tcnundatiom of ascctidsm. Seat insinuates itself everywhere, and the gods themselves are 

iio ‘ 

subject to the same passions'as meni they too set out in ^uest of love, ranging from tnorat—begmnmg 
with the marriage of the prii^f couple Yania and Yaml—to the advoiturra of Jndra and the passions 
of certain famous Brahmans, Indm, the great Vedic god, respects no moral ta^va: he is who 
loves the wives of others*', with the wife of Gautama and b punblied for thb fault. Conversely! 
the teclmfque of ascesis. yoga, admits womesTfreely to its practices: and women are also admitted 
to orgiastic rites' j'gapaciiAToj and to Tantric rites. 

Jayadevo. cetebrating the lu'vc of RSdha and Krisoa. the symbol of the individual soul which aspires 
to reunite ttsclT with God. uses expressions of astonishing rSeosualUy and emotional passion, 
frrcquenlly Ms language loses ail ambiguity: as Rfidhi recalls her encounten; with the gpd,Jiei- mysti- 
cal and spirituaT impiul^ are resolved Into an Impassioned recolloclion of cariial contacts. The 
embraces of fUdhi arid Krbpa, lulled by the ^lody of the as it lingers votuptudusly on the 
upsurge of pimlon," the meeting of the lips, the intertwining of the aims, the loosening of the gtrdles 
and the ^al languor of exhaustion, are- so ^rruly described that no interpretation, however subtle. 
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can ever conceaJ ihe carnal reality of the scene. This 
work shows that it is difficulty or indeed impossiblCy to 
distinguish tke impulses of mystical exaltation or the 
worshipper^s ovennastenng adoration of the divine 
couple from the outpouring of sensuality or the poet's 
detailed treatment of the very human details of the en¬ 
counter. To transform th«e states of emotion and 
passion resutting from sexual excitement into symbols of 
man's ascent towards celestial heights is an arduous and 
not always convincing enterprise; for the strength of the 
devotional impulse is inadequate to conceal the down- 
lo-eanh reality of the situation. Accordingly it would 
require a superhuman effort to achieve the “transferanoe” 
of this freniy of the senses and the sublimation of an 
clement which pervades and informs the whole of life. 
Pursuing this symbiosis between religion and sex a stage 
farther, we may note that the adepts of certain mystical 
sects did not hesitate to seek [aspiration in love, its 
practices and Us pleasures, and used erotic terminology 
in doing so. We may think, for example, of the intense 
passion of the Bengali poet Caqdldas, a Brahman, for a 
washerwoman—that is. For a woman with whom a 
Brahman could not come into contact. But in this case, 
round which a whole legend grew up in Bengal, the 
washerwoman was not a woman, but represented the 
channel which the yogic schools supposed to run along 
the backbone, the aveuffiuti (also known as gambit the 
washerwoman), In this channel, after the movement of 
breath in the two passages which run from the nostrils 







to the pctinetim and represent the disper- 
iion in the spat jp-temporal world tuts been 
silenced^ the tiberating hre flares up and 
the transition tVom the human to ihe 
divine pfitne is achieved. 

In these ideas we seem to hear an echo 
or the precepts of liidrabtiOti, who 
taught that ^the master wito seeks to 
achieve the supreme spirituaJ realisation 
must in particular associate wtlh girls 
born of a family of untouchables^ or 
with a washerwoman or a woman who 
comes of a shamcAiJ lineage*" {Jnana- 
yidiifii, V. 82). At any rate the language 
of the poem is inflamed with passjon, aa 
if to aflbrd an outlet to the ardour of 
the senses. In this it is foUovi'ing a 
tradition also found in ihe hue Buddhist 
school of the Diamond Vehicle (Do~ 
hdkosa); but In fact U uses a terminology 
and altitudes suggested by tlie profane 
eroif to depici ihc mystical metamorphosis 
achieved by yoga through its most subtle 
and dilScuU practices. 

But thjs ks not alt. Some sects in Bengal 
which derived from Caiianya and had 
well-established connections with the 
schools of Sahajiyfe, of Buddhist and 
Tantric origin, also laid stress on love 












as a meam of spiritual edificadon. They classified and described the various emotional states^ exaiting 
not conjugal love with a legally wedded wife (ivakiya) but the practice of love with another woman 
(parakiyaj, Bn unmarried woman or a woman not yet of marriageable age (kmnAi)f on the ground 
that this requires the lovers to depart from the accepted usages and to endure the censure of the 
world. In such cases the woman might take the initiative (ahhis^ika). According to the masters of 
this school, love of this kind contains no sensual passion; it is not kama but prema, a spiritual love 
which subdues the soul. It is evident, however, that the mystical state which the adept seeks to achieve is 
heavily interwoven with erotic emotions: erm, wbeiher it is called k&im or prema* remains the supreme 
motive force of tilts ascent. The woman and the passion of which she is the object—for this love is so 
strong and ardent tliat it can properly be called passion—arc considered the necessary instrumeni for the 
elevation of the souL The boundaries between spiritual and sensual love—always difficult to define, since 
even spiritual love may be ejipress^ In exalted terms—can easily he crossed: and aocordingty some writ' 
en blame those who uphold the superiority of love for a woman other than a legally wedded wife because 
they write in the vernacular, since ordinary men are unnbfe to appreciate the true rigriihcance of such 
doctrines and may well interpret them in a sense very difiTereiiT from the intentions of those who 
propounded them . Thus once again we find love breaking through into the dornoin of religion, so 
that unless it is transfigured ii may disturb the coniemplaiive serenity of religious thought. Accor¬ 
dingly these schools seek the same kind of justification as the Tantras, holding that parakiya^ the love 
of a woman other tlian a wedded wife, is a means of inspiring noble and religious thoughts in men 
of strong sexual impulses in whom the flame of passion bums strongly. The danger of an erroneous 
interpretation, however, does not lie only in the difficulty of “transference’', but in the fact that, in 
the words of a Ben^U poet, “Woman is like honey: when the honey has been harvested by the bees, 
the flowers serve no purpose.“ The woman can thus lose all spiritual and emotional attraction and 
become merely an instrument of pleasure. 

Caitanya, the great Bengali mystic—even thou^ he too was so carried away by his impulses that 
he re-lived the celestial loves of Radha and Krispa as if they were true and real, so vividly that he lost 
consdousness—realised the risk to which he was exposed. Thus wIicil, after lasting the food which 
Harulus had obtained for him, he learned that it had been given by a woman, he forbade his disciple 
ever again to appear in his presence; and when he was asked the r^son for this severity he rqilied: 
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^'Having bcootne an ascetic^ he speaks \>1tii wennen: 1 do ooi msh to see his face a^in. The senses 
aj:e diJGcuU to control, and become attached to the object of pleasure. Cm seeing the image of a 
woman —though U were made of wood—even a saint loses Ihc mastery of himself, no less than an 
ordinary man. For it has been said: *Let him not sit down with his mother, nor with his sister, nor 
with his daughter*.** (CatiimyacarhmtifTa^ II. 56), 

And indeed there was much truth in this: for sttU more serious degenerations were found in his own 
school. The exaltation which burned within the initiate of the cult of RiUihE and"impelled him not 
only to contemplate in his ecstasies tlte amorous encounters of fUdha and Krt$na but also, in his 
impulse of mystical ardour, to a^ume the emotional slate of the celestial bride, transfiguring his own 
s^ul into a projection of the God*s Consort, could—and indeed did—lead to devtatjons. The adept, 
dominated by this obsessive adoration of RSdiia which led him to imitate, in an all too human and 
qp^ly erotic fashion, the Idlings and actions w frequently described in the literature which was his 
constant study, came to believe that he had assumed the nature pf RSdh^ that he had become 
metamorphosed into Rldhfl. This was the li^nning of perversions which might even, under the 
cover of religion, comprehend homosexual practices. 
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c fiiiiy go fartiier ihis. "Not al) the Taait^, nor «'ery pari of ihem, are to be taken as a 


guide lomrds Uhcralioiit many of ibcm. no doubt, are deigned for this purpdfic, but othet^ 
begin and end wit h chapt ers demoted nminly to Some, indc^, are couched with nothing 

else. They may discuss, for sample, 
the five or six means :^Gr dominating 
the worid which, are avaihible to the 
man who has mastered them: thus he 
wilJ be able to perfomt in the proper 
fashion cermin ptnctic^v designed to 
rcsiore peace, as well as oth^ for 
lie destruction of enetni^ the warding 
off of datigere, the f^onnance of 
letnble deeds, dr the submission of 
othw men^s wills to his own; This last 

■imi 

power, which llw adepts of the Tan- 
trm schools believed they could ac^ 
quire, was though! of maJnly as a 
means of securing the “sobramiofn** 
of a woman: that is, as a why ,of 
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obtaining ihc wjinpliance of the toyed one who was;rdDctaoi to yield. In certiim Tantras, too, or m 
texts which are half way be^een the Tacitras and treatises on medicine, there are tiaantities of recipes’ 
for the manufacture of aphrodisiac pills or pills designed to delay ejacu(aiion-^maIters whicirplay 
a large pan to mcdko-magical literature. In texts of this kind tha inv^tions to the gods have some¬ 
times a purpose quite remote from reti^on. Their general trend is magicalf with a particular r bent 
towards sexual magic: thus spec^l prayers are provided for^^^hievjng suoc^ with women, for over¬ 
coming their resistence, for securing their possession. Thfe goddess KurukuUa, among others, vms 
felieved to grant the favours of women to her devotees. As we have . seen. the,<Tantras, though re¬ 
presenting a form of gnosis, mingle and interweave in their teaching aspirations towards salvation 
and magicat and erotic purposes: they do not despise the traditions, ihc speculations and the fantasia 
of the mass of the people, even those who live on the Mnges of society; they accept into their 

i5r-S=K= 

panthconithe primitive and rustic divinities of ignorant countryfolk, and give a readiy welcome to 
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the $U|>ei?tition5, naive and crude though they may bet of simple people^ but at the $ame time indulge 
in the most sublime philosophtcaf speculaibtis. 

Many other sects offer examples of religious orgies or aberrations. We need think s only of the be- 
haviour of the sikihtis betonimig lo lite KupStika sect, who—in order to demonstrate that they Imd 
passed beyond good and evil had overcome the deceitful dichotomic of the world—practised 
filthy and‘h^rainablc riles, ale human flesh takca from cemejwc, and( drank urines faecal liquid 
and spenn. 1 remember once seeing a large crowd jgatheiiDg in Nepal to watch the micacles whjcti 
a sadftUf a gi^t vnoAJnnd (superior being), had undertaken to-perfonn in order to demonstrate his 
saintliness. The demonstration tuiincd out ^ be the laistng a large and heavy stone with his 
penis. This may seem surprising; but in Ihct them is nothing strange about it if we remember that 
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the linga the symbot of Accordingly in the eyes of the crowd the sddhu*s unusual feat was 
proof that he had In truth earned the favour of Siva, and that the god. In virtue of his penances and 
feats of asceticism, had made him a partaker in his own limitless powers. This, at any rate, is the 
theoretical basis; what other elements might underlte the situation is of course another matter. The 
practice of yoga conferred magical powers, not always directs towards the glorihcatioa of virtue 
or to mystical exaltations; and one of these was the power of union with the yogin^r the goddes^ 
who personihed the infinite power of ^iva. The fact that this capacity, ^which could be obtained after 
long practice, is mentioned alt^^with other powers directed towards the acquisition of particular 
magical qualities useful in the Ufe of the world—perfect health, eloquence, eternal youth,, and so 
on— leaves no room for doubt that the adepts of these schools dirt^ted their thoughts towards the 
conquest of young goddesses, and in default of this—which was not attainable, or attainable only 
in a state of hallucination—towards the winning of ordinary women, who were thought of, Ulusorilyi, 
as personifications of the Sakti. Only in this way did the initiate become another god of love f A'or^ 
iajindiianirpaya, VIIJ, 393). 

Dattstreya, a l^endaiy ascetic to whom a temple in Nepal decorated with erotic sculpture is dedi^ 
cated, was the first to recogni^ that he did not obsCTve the proper standards fanSedrim} because 
he drank wine and associated with women. This was the subject of debate among those who professed 
to be his disciples or belonged to the school which followed his teachings. The explanation, however, 
is provided by the Mdrkarideyapurd/ia p(VIII, 29. 3t): *^0 greatest of the Brahmans, thou art free 
of all fault, and the mother of the universe (that is, the woman who lived w'ith him) is pure of all sin: 
(ike the rays of the sun which touch (without dealing themselves) the Brahman and the untouchable.'* 
This signifies that the yogin has pass^ beyond good and evil,.and the rules which govern others are 
not applicable to him, since his behaviour transcends the stajidards and the understanding of ordi^ 
nary men ; that is, th^ have a meaning which only the adept can comprehend. 
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I ( is clear, at any rate, that etas is present every- 
whcre^ wbetlwr cnid^y expressed or conveyed by 
unplication, whether sug^tod allusively or ihodestly 
veiled, Theie 15 no better expression of its omni¬ 
potence as the matrix and motive force of the 
irnireise, no clearer of the preceding 

discussion, than the words of Varhhamihira: "This 
whole .world, from Bmhmfi to the worm, ^ held 

Cl 

together by the ttmoR of male and femalei How shall 
we think shame of this when God himself (Siva) 
was constrained by his passion fior a young girl 10 
assume if four faces (in order to look upon her)?” 
{Brhatsint^m, LXXIV, 20)* 

The world is a bisexual orgaimna {puUi^a and 
3iftb\ga): that is, it bears the mark of both mas* 
culinift- an^ femininity, as if divided into two bodies 
imu}^ later idratified with Siva and $akii* 
which were baskally identic^ in their primal-nadro- 
,.gytte state, become se^mie in order to produce and 








giijtr;intce (he inexhaustible thythm of cosmic life, but are always strivin g towards ititegraiton Outside 
the bounds of time. This ambivalence of the creative force explains why a change from one sex to 
the Other, in cither men or gods, is a recurring feature «i the iegenrfs, without appearing improbable 
or extraordinary. It must be noted, however, that thLs reducUon of all things to the effect of an 
inesisiiblc vital impulse also explains the principle accepted as the basis of behaviour in India, that 
there must be no imeifcrence with life (<thujU(S}. T\3a% is because lo destroy life is; to ruii counter to 
the work of the ^ofcr/, to the inexhaustible creative ur^c which regulates the development of the uni¬ 
verse, Death Itas its place ih the scheme of things, but only as an element in the peipctual flux in 
which life and death necessarily alternate and provide justification one for rhe other; inseparable and 
concomitant, one evoking the other, but as phases in the process of “becoming** in space-time, not 
as discretionary powers in the hands of man, who is called on only to take cognisance of this cosmic 
vicissitude in its fatal necessity, in other.words, man must not intervene, in the cxereise of his own 
will, to destroy the life of created things—and thus to lake on himseir the mysterious operation of 
the ifltr/—unless his religion commands him to do so, as it does in the case of the bloody sacrifices 
required by certain divinities. In such a case, however, the reasoning is difFercni: an injunction is 
laid upon him, for these sacrifices have an invigorating and fortifying effect on the divinities, who arc 
in reality manifestations of the invisible power which thus nmhifests hself to men. Thus the supreme 
energy from which all things flow' and m virtue of which all things continue is not interrupted or hatted 
by these acts, but rather supported and rdaforccd. 



IX 


T he almost obsessive fecurreoce of the terms lifiga and yoni In this essay, the sexual ardour ex¬ 
pressed m the many myths briefly referred to. the exaltation of woman—these feature are 



not the result of an argtrary^ choke or deflorate selection on my part. Under itruemre of 
speculative tiSught/mcrciless. dialecdcal, ruthlessly denying the which tmpTacably conceals in 

its deceiving coils the inel&ble One, 
alwa^ seeking to liberate itself for ev^ 
from the and to reintegrate 

Itself— we And the subtle web of 
legend woven by a religjoii based on 
the experience of the masses and 
perpetually fluctuating between the two 
poles of sex and death. Hence its 
conctipiscenccs and its terrors, its in¬ 
vitations, and its th^ts, its allure- 
ments and its denials. 

And here we reach the essence of the 
religious intuitions which the masters 
take as their raw material and en¬ 
noble with their bold speculations, 
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and which yoga does its best lo transfigure, transforming the impulses of instinct into an instrument 
of salvation. 

Thus we sec delineated with e^tferne clarity the uniqueness of indian religious experience, in which, 
as in the jungle, ah things co-exTst and live together, neither rejecting nor excluding one another; 
and we see the same contradictions in many of their gods. ai least in Iheir usual represimtalioii and 
interpretation; symbols of life or of death, the convergence of opposite polarities which yel cannot 
be dissociated from one another. In sex alone lay the guarantoc of the continuity of life. Bamui- 
ness was seen as the greatest peril threatening the family, and medical skill and the Taniras were 
equally concerned to seek its cure] for if the faiiiilv line failed the ancestors would be deprived of the 
ritual offerings which ensured their survival in the world beyond llic grave. Accordingly sex was 
glorified as the etemo) challenge to death and non-being; encouraged rather than repressed; trans¬ 
figured, no doubt, but not denied. It is an innate, cosmic, irresislibtc urge, but it is also consecrated 
by religion and reflected in speculative thought as a symbiosis which cannot be dissolved. The gods 
themselves are avid to live, for they may fall from their divine estate; but even if at the destined end 
of the cosmic ages all things arc destroyed in a general conflagration or by a process of reabsorption 
this disappearance is not ftnal, but is merely a period of repose or a remm to an undifferentiated 
state, to be followed by a fresh beginning, in a series of cycles which has no end. 

Such are the premisses required for an understanding of the collusion between the sacred and the 
profane, liic portentous co-existence of opposites, which is revealed in the Indian conception of life. 
The Indians have a lOtaUy different view of the creative act from ours. The sexual act has its proper 
place in religion; it is not to be concealed but to be exalted as the repetition of a process which is 
continually renewed, the celcbmdon of the hieros gamus^ the sacred marriage of the primal divine 
couple, the aspiration towards a return to the archetypal androgyne, the absolute and undifferentiated 
potentiality of male and female. 

In countries like Nepal and India where death was always and everywhere lying in wail, in the form 
of epidemics, the fierce heat, drought, torrential rain, the dangers of the jungle, the threats from wid 
beasts, the recurring floods or wars, these symbols of the eternal process of creation represented the 
unconscious but inevitable affirmation of life in face of the fragility bl the human creature. It is not 
without reason that one of the most ancient Indian religious texts puts death and hunger at the origin 
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of the world, for death or hunger is the creator of all thbgs and its first creation is tlme^that i$, the 
cycle of life%nd death (^hmiaranyfdfu-Up,^ U ^ 

At every motneot death claims its victims, and the Gr^t Mother receives into her bosom the very 
beings which she herself has created^ but life nevertheless inexhaustibly pursues its ccniinuous and 
sorrowful course. Lingo and y<?ni are more than the symbols of a creative act perfoimed at a given 
time. They are not merely the opposite of death, they are its negation, the inevitable emergence of 
a new creation bom of destruction, the constantly renewed birth of created beinp, in order not 
merely to satisfy the ruttUa^ urg^cies of death but to enable Bdng to reassert itself in face of non- 
being. Hence the dominance of^dmer, eras, in both the physical and spiritual senses,^over all created 
things. From Vedic times kama is the seed (retm) of Uie mind, for eveiything in life is love. Already 
in the N^sadaslyasWtta, one of the most splendid hymns in the Rigveda (X. 12^, kmm is. seen as the 
beginning of all things, the first effusion from the heart of the primeval One. And the Upanishads 
(Bt^mdara^yaka-Vp.^ iV. 4, 5) repeat that man i$ consubstantial with kdma. A poet in the Alharva 
Veda celebrates it a$ the first of all things to be born, not to be equalled either by gods or Fathers 
or men. ‘Thou art superior to them, and for ever great.'* It exists in itself (dimabhH}: it is uncreated, 
“bom of iWMjine’'. 

The Indians are thus entitled to the credit Of being the ttrsi to discover the libido as a primaJ force, 
the eras which asserts itself in an infinite ran^ of modulations, a chalkngc^to death, an affirmation 
of the ego (ahwpkdra) which proji^s itself towards created things and finally is exalted in the uuion 
of tite sexes to ensure the eternity of life. 

There is nothing surprising in this. The Indians, who were the precursors of many of the philosophical 
theories of the West, also anticipated some of the latest iheoii» of psydioanalysis. They even knew 
the Oedipus complex, if certain Tibetan theories reflect Indian ideas in maintaining that after the 
period of existence intermediate between death and a new life the psychk individuality of a creature 
about to be reborn will feel affection or hate for its parents according to the sex assigned to it; hate 
for the mother and love for the fath^ if it is to be bom a female, or aversion for the father and desire 
for the mother if It is to be a male. Similarly from the very beginnings of their speculative thought 
the Indians were imuiiivcly aware, however vaguely, of the existence of the libido as the supreme 
motive force of human actions. They went still farther, recognising that this libido was not restneted 
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to liunmo instinct but was rcvwled as the" supreme cosmic forec: it was not mcreJy an imputse of the 
mdivitiuat. which could be contamed or diverted by the course of social and moraj evolution,'but, 
more generally, was the prime motive force in the production and renewal of all things that exist 
and pass away on earth and in heaven. LUtc a vibration which never dies down, it is an impuise ah 
initio whicbL, throu^ the uninterrupted dialectic of man*s evanescent existence and tlte perpetual 
recurrence of the ages^ stimulates and rnrorms the lii^tless possthilities of existence. TTiis kama or 
eroi or Uhido^ by whatever name we choose to call it, is thus a force which explodes in an inhnity of 
forms, in all the vaned manifestations of its inexhaustible and ever-changing nature, eternal yet 
always new, Kama is the ‘Ifkfsi bom**, the first desire of Prajapati. the “supreme oeaior’^; and the 
whole of creation is the result of a desire (so ^k^ayata, Bthaddra^yaka~Up., I, 2, 5-6). Kama, as a 
god, is the tord (prahhaif} or the “inaster of the world"* fJoj^atpaU)* and proclaims himself “the 
immonat and indestructible**. 

Death and hunger arc the shadows which loom over man. As wc have already noted, drath is not 
only a point at which man arrives but a departure point as well, for from d^tb is born the desire to exist. 
Thanmos is the inseparable companion of eras. It is omnipresent; it was in the beginning, is now and 
always will be, not only lii Hie continual disappearance of created things but in the fomi of hunger: 
“Here in the beginning there was nothing; all things were covered by death, or by hunger; for hunger 
is death" {Brhaddra^yoka-Vp.i I, 2, 1). This identity between death and hunger ^plains the impor- 
fcance attached to food from the time of the Upahishads onwards. This was later developed into a 
myth in the form of the Great Mother. Amaptirtfd^ known as “She who is overflowing with food**. 
But this food is also seed; “the animals arc bom from seed", and accordingly seed is a form of food. 
This explains why nature is seen as something to be enjoyed: “lie who enjoys is the tndividu^, and 
nature is that which is to be enjoyed** (Mmtri~Vp„ VL 10). 

This eternal fmtinomy between huiigcf and food, between death and life, between kdma, which gives 
rise to all things, and thmdlos^ which masks and destroys and overthrows all things, is the very fabric 
of Indian thought and religion—particularly of reliffon, m which the idea is expressed with the most 
unbridled fantasy and in the sharpest terms. 

The presence of death, the companion of life and the inseparable attendant of pleasure, is depicted 
in many representations in Nepal. In a fashion which recalls (though with a difF«enl significance) 
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certain w>rks of W^estem reiJ^tts art, a* for example at Pisa, mcorporatc in their erotic wetiSs, 
or at least work into the background, images of skeletons. wastcU figures or decomposing corpses. 

The convergence of eros and tfHffmfOs app^irs dearly il) the mythical figure of god Mara. The 
name (from the root Afr) means “doath”. but MSra is also the god of love, A ’^ell known story 
tells how the Buddha had no sooner attained illutnination at Bodhgaya than Mftfa sought by every 
means in his power to disturb his newly achieved seicnity and distmet hint from the way he had 
chosen. He sought to move him not only by threats and by fear but also by appealing to his 
mlrodudng wanton, girls into his pf^nce, Mflra represents the fundamental unity of the two themes 
of love and death which are eternally interwoven. Death Is nourished on and eroA is the peren- 
aial opposite of death; when t love I provide nourishment'for life, I oppose death but at the some 
time T offer a i?esh bait to its insatiable vdraoity; if f die ew will see to the filling of the void. This 
will be so for all ctemity* so long as the universe shall endure, in a cycle whidi_^ no end. like a ser¬ 
pent biting its own tail; for the imiverse is made up of the ^Iteroatioh of these two supreme forces. 
Thus Siva and Parvari die in their supreme embrace but ate at onoe reborn as itiiga and yottt 
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I II riiiKiu dogma, t^efore^ life U divided into four boUi in its ends and in its social archiiec' 
Itire. Those fotu- parts are the moral and religious \aw'^(StarTtta), practice activity 
ratloo Of reteaae (mifkyajM when life U on^ wane or the Irak of the vanity of things pro^ stronger 
than the passions, and finally libido (kmna) in its infinite forms. However some authors, like Bhoja* 
consider kdnut the supreme motive force of all things: love of self, love of the Law, love of practical 
activity, and iove of love, the motive force of the univefse. the urge which givesmse to all thing s 
and governs alt things. This leads him into an acute and subtle disquisition, a c l assi ficatio n of the 
various I'onus of love in all asperat? this complex potiera of atiracttons, of human and amorous 
impulses, of mystic^ exaltations and of passions. In alj^ he raumirates sixlyTour different manif^ 
tations oHove. interpreted in the wid^ sense. 

There ji^a ^orld of dilfercnce between the Puritanism (or rather the theoretical pi^septs) of the 
finitunans, who as early as Vedic times were dismayed by the phallic cults of the native populations 
on whom they imposed themselves, of the elect ciielc of thinkers wbo^^ve the fabric of one of the 
loftiest philosophies known to man. and the ioheritcnce. never forgotten or destroyed, of the older 
religious thought. The ever recurring mystery of creaden, of the conliniml birth and death of created 

■V 
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things, at once inSam^ and abashed the unagmation, for life was always associated with the image 
of death, the power which creates wii^ the power v^h dtitroys; and presiding i over the whole 
structure were tlie Great Moth^. from whose womb all things emerged and toVwhoih all things 
returned snd ^iva, to the rhythm of whose dancing worlds were bom and in due time consumed 
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by Uic exterminaling lire. ConlVonting 
thii^ reatityr ma mu stnick with^amaz^ 

Titcni and terror« trembtiog test hunger 
and death should carry him off for ever; 
and then he returned to the beginning 
of tj^gs, to ihc genninadon of every¬ 
thing iroiD nothing ^htch is expressed 
m the elemental impulse of sex. And so 
the flAga and the y&nl beramc ^tahlished 
as 6oifcretc symbolsjof the uointemipled 
processes of life. These Sanceplions and 
Ihe forms in which they were expressed 
or suggested were bathed in an erotic 
aura which was frequenUy censured and 
condemned by (he theorists, but was 
nevertheless acc^icd as something which existed and could not be suppressed. The puritan oppo¬ 
sition was frequently no more than a matter of form. To^a large extent Brahmantc socaety was based 
on casuistry and compromise; it wus founded on dharma, the rule, but the rule wu never H^d. As 
a well known passage in the Mafiahlidraia'i»ys* what is precluded and prohiluted fadharmo) at one 
period of life may be permitted (dharma) at another; in other words, what il licit and what is illicit 
varies according to age and to place. In consequence kSma^ having been accepted as an essentiai 
component of life, become the object of minute and detailed study—as always happens in India, 
a country which has always bren given to subtle debate on anything and everything. It is not oorroci 
to regard India ai merely a land of ascetics; this enoneous view is a legacy of the romantic stories 
which achieved currency in Europe when India was first revealed to the West with all the suirtpiiioua 
riches of its philosophy. The India of the Buddha, of MaliSvira.^f SaAkara and of the asoe4i«» ^ust 
not cause us to forget the real India, the India of the masrei in which everyivhcie we find the same 
human creatures—enjoying the pleasures of life and praying; losing themsdves in my'stical citations 
but offen. even in their philosophising, starting from materialistic prSnisses; aitnihilaimg the world 
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in a moticntess aod utHlcfmable transcendencet bui scrutinising reality with a sharpness of obscr- 
vation hardly surpa&s^ (w the Greeks. 

Kama is an instinct belonging lo man and inseparabte from him. Tor ktlma is life ttsdr: H is an cssea* 
tial pan of him. born \yiih him. The practice ^ kama b, therefore, a proper subject of discussion 
and demonstration. This is the oripn of the Kamasiifra. perhaps the first scientific study of maancm 
in this particular field: for it not only classifies tbe,di0eTent forms of scsual retaiionship but also 
records liic sexual habits of the various peoples of India with scrupulous accurucy> And indeed 
ValsySyana and the other authors who concerned themselves with these customs did not write for 
the purpose of satisfying uuwhoiesome curiosity; they were in no sense pomogruphers, and it is a 
complete misunderstanding to regard th^ in this light. The K^utasOim and other works of the same 
type were not written to stimulaie libidinous thoughts but to expound with proper scientific rigour 
the whole subject of the sexual instinct and its various manif^tations. Moreover the discussioo of 
the an of love takes its place in a larger context which is centred on conjugal life. Jn ozdCr to make 
pOssitiSe a well-maiched and happy union man and woman are dassihed and defined according to 
thdr disposition and their principal somatic characteristics. Tlie scxi^ act Itself is described and 
exemplified in all its moipitologicul complexity, with due regard to the object it is designed to serve 
and a clear tmdemtanding of what is suitable for conjugal life and what is inappropriate to it; The 
acts falling into this latter category are not, however, ignored, for they are found in certain places 
and circumstances and accordingly can properly be recorded and catalogued. Since, moreover, all 
things and all practices — from the techniques of all the vanous indusirira and crufts to the habits 
of thieves and procurcsses-^re subjected in India lo theoretical discussion, anything that^;exists in 
human life and is thus a fact becomes an aspect of reality and a proper subject of research and study. 
Thus to regard the KSinasSfra as a work of pornography is to attribute to it tt character which it docs 
not possess and to judge it by standards appropriate to our own day rather than to the time when 
it was written. 

Tlie matter is, however, more complex than this, Kama signifies more than love; it Is also an expres¬ 
sion of the aesthetic sense which is innate in man and of all that can misft* or educate that sense. 
Although tlie KaniasHtra was—^and indeed still is—considered in Europe a& a book unsuitable for 
young people, it was in fact required reading for young ^rls before marriage, evidently with the 
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apiprovB) of their parents (i, 2)> and after marriage with the approval of their busbaiid. It was a kind 
of textbook of premaritaJ sexual education, not regarded as at all unsuitable for wdl brought up 
girls;Tor at the same time aa they were reading the K^amasuira they were required to devote themsdves 
to the various social aocoroplishments which were in a sense its complement—poetry, riddles, and the 
an of reading aloud in the appropriate tone of voice. 

As we have noted, there were inevitably deviations and perversions. Evidence of this is provided not 
only by allusions in the Kd^sOtra itself but by the sculptured representations on certain temples 
like Khajuraho and others in Orissa and Nepal. The practice of masturbation is attested by Vasistha 
and by carvings in the same temples, and the Kamasufra refers openly to it, as well as to the special 
customs of women in certain parts of India who used the fkftfiftuiyimtFQ) of^ practised les¬ 

bianism. Even in the rules of monastic discipline, winch were read on occasions of 'j^blk confesston, 

• "‘-r; 

there are references to the sin into which the nuns might fall of allowing the iiiin dripping from the 
roofs during the wet season to fall on their private parts. Wc also hear of orgiastic rites performed 
in common by certain sects in which the sacraJ element was purely nominaL The lawyers and even 
the Purapas, from Vasi^tha to Baudh5yana and Menu, held out the threat of sanctions against sexual 
perversions, and these sanctions could be extremely severe, involving for example loss of caste. 
According to other authors, however, the sinner could expiate his sin merely by washing bis clothing. 
Elsewhere again women found guilty of lesbianism could be punished by fines or byia wliippingi 
Bui everything depended on the umc and place: the sculptures of Khajuraho and Orissa, together with 
a number of literary documents, m^e it clsir that these iniunctions were often more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance, and that in practice a considerable measure of tolerance w'as 
shown, In any event—to take only one particular instance—if men coupled with animals, as we see 
'in oertam temple carvings and as we read in the KSntasiitfay they w^ merely foltowiag the example 
of the gods. According to legend, indeed, one of the most celebrated ascetics in India was bom of 
the union of Siva with a cow* 

We may note also that in general aud particularly during periods of relative political security and 
economic wellbeing, the rigorous principles of Dluirma, the Law of Hinduism, were subject to nu¬ 
merous exceptions: and the caaiustiy natural to all domtnani classea was always ready to nim a blind 
eye to its austcrer prec^ls. On the one hand there look place in the country areas, umong the peasants. 
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the untouchables and the native populations on the fringes of Hinduism, annual f^tivals or licen¬ 
tious cults which the orthodox affected to ignore —or indeed somcthiiw inbarpomled into their own 
religious calendar; and on the other, in the towus^ young men of good rainily and good upbrin^g 
(nSgarika) ctyoyed great freedom and were very much in the way of visiting prostitutes fvafydA 
many of whom were wonien of ^ucation and refinemoni. We need not, therefore, be surprised at the 
extraordinary proliferation of treatises on love; nor at the fact that they were written in Sanskrit, the 
learned langiMge which was accessible only to those who had reedvoi the higher education enabling 
them to read and enjoy these works. 

Prostitution was tolerated by the state, and its organisation is discus^ in one of the most famous 
Indian treatises on politics, the ^ufiliyarthaiastra. Wc team, for example, that it was a significant 
source of revenue for the luitional treasury—though, as might be expected, the greater part of the 
trade escaped all control. 

The mingling of sacred and profane which we have already observed is also illustrated by the deva~ 
the ‘^handmaidens of the gods", who danced in the temples in honour of the gods, but in fact 
represemed a form of prostitution carried on under the protection of religion. Wc read in the “Bfook 
of the Procures^" (Kutimlmaw) how when Priiice Samarabhala visited the famous temple of 
VigveSvaia (Siva) in Senary the dirvAfdsf who plied their trade there came to meet him and received 
him with the honours due to his rank. The dancing master who was responsible for their training 
warned him, however, not to expect too much from them in that difficult an, for the gfcater part of 
their time was devoted to amorous encounters. 

W'hen Albiruni visited India in llic 11th conlury in the train of the conqueror Mahmud of Ghazni 
he wrote a book which is still an inexhaustible fount of information: and he too marvelled to find 
prostitutes in the'service of the gods. As a Moslem he was scandalised at this sacrilegious a.ssociation 
between the inystedes of religion and the frailties of tb flesh. He was scandalised, like so many 
European travellers aAo* him, simply b^use be had not understood the polarity immanent in the 
religious experience of India, the symbiosis — so diflScull for us to understand — between divinity and 
sexuality which had developed cm the favourable soil of the Uhid^y though always haunted by the 
omnipresence of death, the duality of tiA^a and yoni on the one hand and on the other exiermination, 
represented by the bloodless and emaciated goddess Camundu. In the figurative language of Indian 
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rdigioA liiis bipolariiy is expressed in ihc image of ihe Great Goddess, w)ip Is at the same tiine^e who 
gives life ami she who kills, Durga and BUU: she who holds^Bovcrclgn sway in the Indian panlheon' 
along with JivaT whose strength she adored by the masses and taken as a symbol of the Mff, of 
the forces,^or cxisittoe in its endless evolution and change^ oX the inexhaustible magical release 
(mayd) which is engendered in God and arousesln him the iniOKicaUon of creation and the fsiry of 
extermination, the dcjjire to witness the realisation of thif world of archetypes which he contains 
wftliin himself and lo reabsorb it into himself* ‘Then/- we nead in the Upanishads, '■'he was filled 
with love, and thought: ‘O that f may multiply myself, that 1 may"create!" And he practised as^s, 
and when he bad praciised it he caused the universe to cinanaie frotn hint*” And so the myth was 

bom. 

The Great Mother whom the igoonmi masses saw represented in the temples, sometimes mild and 
sometimes terrifying of mien, and whom they worshipped with mingled love and fciir» reflects in 
her charactwstte symbot&j whether joyous or icrrible, inliiitiona of considerable proftmdityi, She 
expresses the cause and the reason of the process of "becoming*' which works through the dialectic 
of procreation and elimination, the two phases whtcb are indissolubly linked because they take place 
only m the realm of “becoming**, in the mdyd, the endless flux which is the magical opcmiion of the 
Auktft the supreme synibesis of 'eros and ihan&ios. Hence the tentw in which she is cdebraied by 

R&nprasad; 

Xhvtyv, O d«ii»i fa Iba teUlet 

New tw bc«Q tied buuiv (d-Hiuiit tfaiM 
Whc», ViCi Iww Iflcfcx 

A iuk«i) wvniv. auu flHWWt i» Sh«') 

■Hie h«w!i df tbf MO*, M«end diCf bjf *»y. 

Fwm H e^ituie raund (hy ooUi; 

Disncntbcral famrein linrtih tutus fto Rtnlle. 

4tc Civ fciw, 

W})iie Jiuiiicii II9AV1 tbv IMfa, 
atHIfiuit w (oftti Rover Thy taoh 
Vet iHiiblo Iti la eienwl imile. 

*‘**^***^**“‘®*‘^ - - 

pMitTd.wlfl> hhwdawte* a» itiy _■- . 

3 jfi HJUtywaiad: My ‘ " 

fy(y csonai resist iiidt Smiut* 

Om or the finest hymni^daiiglea to her. howeeer-jWarioiiifeiwaw^invohes her in these sTOrd,: 

O tbo ^ tefl ftfea tiu^ bt pttp 

pitiira; 
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Ik f> Modicr cf l/otvimy he prapitwi^ O Qt»n iml 

oTHicwciild. 

Hum, O Mdthtf^ mn ^(ubd) of aU ihni rndva and ^0 ibjf li edcti. 

Be pTDtiilkttiiK O Ooddem md dtf f>'Ofl:i u« (tan lif eticnin;* 

Wipe DA tbttim Af ibe ivoftif^ 

The univme is Uie spbrt and the respiration of God, an ebb and flow in which all created things 
appeor and disappear, the endless pulsation of time, the desine to exist which is nourished on its 
opposite. 

These are the foundations of Indian sensibility and thought, expressed in a lively variety of images 
and symbols. The eternal creation is represeoied with the Instruments of its realisation; the duality 
of the sexes finds its way into the temples and is suUimated in speculation; the world is sexuality in 
action. There h no escape from it, whether it creates new lives in the infliute mulUptidcy of its mani* 
festatioas or is subitmaied into a means of salvation. As we have already noted, man ts a body, and 
in spite of its frailty the body has a double poleitiality—the poientiafiiy of being and the potentiality 
of transfigutatioti. 

Sexuality th^ contains the germ both of terrestrial man and of the being which transcends humanity. 
Wc can have either life as it is, with its uifc to renew itself, or a ‘‘transfetence": there can be no ques¬ 
tion of repression. Outside these two possibilities there is only ambiguity and falseness. Even life In 
society reflects ilie perpetual conflUrt we have described between tmbrtdfcd sensualiiy and morose 
orthodoxy—an orthodoxy, however, which did not prevent the Brahmai^ from regulating tlueir lives 
as they pleased. 

Theft are countless examples tof abermiions by Biahmahs; for they were^rtoi exempt, any more 
than were the gods themselves, fromiithe^yennastering urges of passion, Thus Parfiiam, crossing 
the River Vamuna on a ferry steered by a ^1 of great beauty named Satyayaii, was suddenly sratlten 
with love for her, and in spite of her resfstanoc induced her to tie with him. Of this union was bom 
one of the most celebrated poets of India, Vy^a, who is credited with the authorship not only of the 
largest collections of Indian epic poems but also of many other cycles of legendaiy and religious 
poetiy. 
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L ei us now imroduoe all these ideas into a country like Nepal* where ihe native peoples largely 
escaped the control and the rigours of the Brahmimic law» where they still lived in the simplicity of 
primitive life, enjoying a Ikjentt which was encouraged or dirrcily promowd by their religion, in 
proximity to'countries like the Himalayan regions where the women were penuitted extreme free* 
dora. and perhaps near the “kingdom of women" (mr^ya) noted for thdr wstumality, pro^hly 
in the territory of the Bhotia or related tribes; and among the Bhotia it was the cufitdm to hold regular 
gath^U F to which girls were admitted from the age of ten. We shall not, ihcmfore. be surpriwd to 
find that the we have been discussing were taken up enthusiastically in Nepal and indeed carried 
evoi farther. At certain rtTitM and in certain places, particulariy on the borders of Nepal about the 
9th mid lOth centuries, the obscene allusions contained in the Tantras were taken literally. In these 
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nfegions Taiitric sects continued lo exisi after the decadence of Buddhism set in: hut the continuity 
of the spiritual tradition was broken and Uieia were no longef any properly initiated masters to cany 
out the baptisms which were necessary for those seeking admission lo the mysteries of the Tantras. 
In consequence the sacred texts fell into the hands of laymen, who followed their teachings in the 
most literal way and so contributed to ft general decline in moral standards- At this stage? however, 
changing historlcaj cireiimsiances led to a renaissance of Buddhism in a purer form, and contact was 
fe~estfthHshed with the Buddhist schools of Kashmir and the rest of Indiaiiand from this period dates 
ft famous letter by a king of western Tibet denouncing the monstroos excesses and the defrfomble 
moral dedine of these peoples wbo* although clain^g to be Buddhists, behaved m such a Tcprehco- 
siblc manner.. Moreover in Nepal the ars tunandf^ already fostered by the general backgroxmd of 
rcljgioii and manners, had no doubt also been refined by the frequent contacts with Tibet, where it 
had formed the subject matter of works by a number of writers (including ill particular Mi p'am), 
It may also have come from China—where it had been the subject of particular study since u remote 
period—in llw form of oral iradiiion, witliout necessarily finding expression in works of literature. 
Another conbributoiy factor was slavery, which had been abolished only fifty years earlier, in tlie 
time of Chandra Sham Sher. In this society with iis natural freedom of manneis and sensuality, and 
with a religion strongly imbued with Tantric ideas, the existence of slavery promoted a decline in 
moral standards of which evidence is provided by certain andeni inscriptions- It h not surprising, 
therefore, to find erotic art, of which we have such notable examples in India, also nourishing in 
Nepal, Although falling short of the scale and magnificence of the art of Khajutaho and Orissa, the 
art of Nepal dwells lovingly on erotk represetilaiiom, frequently including deviant forms of sexual 
practice. The erotic decorations on these temples to Nepal, which usually date from^a later period 
than the Indian monumenta, arc the work of craftsmen skilled in the carving of wood or the casting 
of statues, but wnihoul the capacit)- to achieve the complex compositions and lively plastic palterns 
of Khajuraho and Orissa. The sculptors who can'cd tltc (skz£& and roof beams of the lempits— 
sometimes graceful enough, though usually executed in tather summary Dashion—had an eye for 
detail rather than for the total effect; but their croUciam, while lacking the unbridled fancy of Indian 
■work, fiequemly shows a tendency towards defiberate obscenity. 

These Nepalese temples raise the same qtiestions in our minds as tlie temples of India, but pose 
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them even more sbarpfy: for the sculpture with w'hkh they are decorated, though distmctly cruder 
than the indlaii work, is not always redeemed by the grace and virtuosity which this displays, and 
its relative coarseness renders it more frankly and more violently erotic. 

It may seem surprisuig to find work of this kind on temples, of all places^ mote particularly since 
it is an audadotis and realistic art, frequ^tly depicting acts which are not dir»:ted towards pro- 
creation and cannot readily be interpreted as referriog to mystical experiences. India and Nepal are 
not, of cour^, the only countries where we can hnd sacred buildings containing works of an which 
are completely out of keeping with their religious function. Some Catholic churches. Indeed, contain 
decorations of rather ecpiivocal character, discussed by Witkowski in a derailed study to which later 
work has, I think, added little (L*Art profane d VEgtise: see, for example, the circumcision of an 
adolescent, ithyphallic Christ in Venice, p. 578, fig- 502 his). In India and Nepal, however, this ten¬ 
dency was carried to extremes, producing work of exaggerated eroticism and some salacity. The 
tradition, of course, went back a tong way. From the time of the Ouptas. which may be regarded as 
the ctassfcaJ period of Indian art and cultura, erotic representations ftmithum), although not yet 
carried to the excess found in later periods, were reconunended as guarantees of good fortune and 
happy ^gury fmangah}. Love presupposes an aura of serenity and self-abandonment; and by a 
transposition which is not dtflicult to understand amorous embraces are represented on the pilasters 
of the temples and Buddhist viharas. There are examples of this dating back to the GIndhdm period, 
indicative of the state of happy bliss In which the sacred place should be approached. Moreover on 
the basis of Uie allegories which wc have already discussed the maithum (coupling) is conceived as a 
symbol of the highest ideal of Hindt^m, mokfa (fibcmiion): it suggiesis another form of union, the 
mystical union, the reconvcrgence of the world emanated from God (prakfti) and of God emanating 
the universe, or jo other words the return to the germinal identity- 

It might be objected, however, that the orthodox literature contains precise injunctions laying down 
firmly that no sexual connection shall take place in the vicinity of the sacred places (caityaf nor 
during the day, the night alone being appropriate for amorous dalfiance. Moreover it is e?^licitly 
stated in the "normative" works which are the expression of Brahmanic tradttioit that any amorous 
act other than one of the regular and permitted acts (j.e.. directed towards procreation) is to be prac¬ 
tised only when a cosmic era is nearing its end; that is, they are a portent of the destruction of society. 
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Sexual relations 'with animals and the practice of cimnilingus carry with them a tieavy kar/m which 
will inevitably bring infinite sorrow' in future lives. 

However this may be, the erotic tepresent^ions on temples, particularly the most licentious, have 
always presented a problem, which has been solved, more or less arbitrarily, in different ivuys. The 
Indians themselves, noting the asionishment which they aroused in Western visitors, and not them¬ 
selves finding any Immediately plausible justification—the argument for which would lequire dose 

■I' 

fainiliarity with the religious psy^otogy of India^uggested various arbitrary tiitcTpretatiom to 
explain su^ associations between the sacred and the profane—including, for example, the suggestion 
that they 's^ed to protect the temple from Lightnmg, The Sanslirit word for lightning is of Ute 
feminine ^nder, and also means the goddess of thunder; and the theory was evolved, thcrefofe, 
that it would be unseemly for the goddess (who like all goddesses must be of the perfect age of six¬ 
teen—that is, must be a kimtariy to touch representations so offensive to her chastity. 

This interpretation Is clearly invalid and without any basis in reality. Nor is Jl easy lo acccpl another 
theory’, more carefully argued, pui forward by oenain scholars who see the current of mystical thou^t 
as the predominant f^or in India. As I have already noted, there is undoubt^Iy something in this 
theory; but dearly it ca^ot be used to interpret all the representations with whkh we are hoe con¬ 
cern^. It has no applicatton, for instance, to the scen^ depicting not normal sexual relarioits but 
certain aberrations in relation to which any symbolical interpretaiion is ct^rly Inadmissible. 
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W e therefore, (ook elsewhere for an explanation; and \vc must above ail give up any idea 
of finding a single e\p{anaUon for the vast proliferation of erolic imagery tn temfries. In fact a 
numto of different explanations suggest themselves; and each of these will be more or less relevant 
ar^tding to the particular case. possible explanations can, 1 iKlieve, be reduced to three. We 
may suppose, in the first place, that just as the sacred books were kept out of profane hands by the 
tdnd of expedients which have been described., so the temples were decorated with r obscene t he m es 
and representations in order to isolate more eflecijvely those who performed the prescribed riles 
within them. In other words, the deliberate obscenity of the texts,.designed to exclude the profane^ 
was reflected in the dccorations^^d repre^ntations on die temples. And it is true that these elements 
are on the outside of the temples, indicating by^their pre^hce that the inviolable secret is preserve 
within the temples; for the temple is the counterpart, the architectural equivalent, of the book and 
of the experiences which it dc^bes. 

The case is different, however, with the figures of Buddhist inspiration, the embracing couptes'— 
yab-ytttih fadusr-molher—of the schools of the Tantric Vehicle, tn these the goddess is depicted tn 
the god*s ^bracc, d^ging to him with her legs encircling his loins. He is usually represented dancing, 
the oi^astic violence of the pose being enhanced by the^numerotLS arms brandishing vreapons or 
other instrum^ts. The whole effect is of an porous embrace at the climax of passion; but the meaning 
it suggests (0 the non-initiate is’quite different from the sense it conveys to those who understand 
its symbolism. The initiate know that a reference is intended to the pro^s of passing from one plane 
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to aootbfir which Is at the basis of the Tantric gnosis. The way of redemption, br rather of return to 
the undifferentiated essential coosciousoess, which is pure light* is leptescnted by the convergence 
of two inseparable "coefficients". On the one band is the life of activity directed towards a particular 
end—^the charitable act, the great compassion whkh impels tt$ to attain the ""Thought of Jltuminaiion*^ 
and to follow the path of the Buddha. This requires us to be concerned not so much for our owd 
good as for that of others; in other words, our sublimation must be put at the service of any who 
suffer in the illusory world of the sarpaara. All this is symbolised by the "Father"^ the God who 
stands for “performunce”, the active rather than the contemplative life. The goddess, on the other 
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hand, is the symbol of supreme wisdom (prapia}, which coincides with total vacuity: the uansccnd- 
in^ of the duality of the world of appeamnees in the cmdifTcrentiated tmtisfuoeoi luminosity of the 
undehnahte essential Consciousness. These two elements—on the one hand the act, on the other 
uperior wisdom—am the indispensable "coefficients** of iiluminaiion, providins in their conjunction 
the necessary conditions for redemption on the level of Buddha, Separately they are of no effect: 
they operate only if both converge towards the same goal. 

The thought of illuminatjon (bodtnciua)^ which is identElied with the essential consclousness.'^prings 

r 

from the fusion of two “coefficients" in the primal unity* as the seed springs from the embrace. This 
is Uic meaning of such images, which ret^l to the initiate the way which lies ahead of him and the 
goal which he must seek to attain. 

All this was not an innovation introduced by Buddhism* but rather a Buddhist adaption of very 
ancient ideas which were laJceo up into the techniques of yoga from very early limes. These started 
from the theory that through the tong continued performance of certain exercises it is possible to 
produce deliberately in man a particular state known as atready known in the time of 

the Upanishads. in which semen canlbc made to flow back within the body. This is achieved through 
a severe disdplme—based on the control of breathing, on a particular posture, on meditation, and 
on autosuggestion—'Which make.s im possible to halt the emission of semen at will. In the context of 
liic enteric speculations discussed on an earlier page tliis becomes a means of reconstituting in man 
the primal androgyne. We find the same idea in the Chines or.f ammdi based on Taoist premisses 
which has been so well studied by Van Gulik: in this it is held* more fundamentally, that the mere 
contact with a woman, even though it is not carried to its full consequences, leads to an enrichment 
of a man's vitality in so far as it enables hint to add to his own being—the active male principle, 
luminosity, the day, the sun—the fenialc principle yin. which implies darkness, passivity, the niglit, 
the moon. By Um means is achieved the balanced unity of both clcmems, the conjunction of .yin 
and yang in perfet harmony. The difference between tlte Indian and Chinese theories, is one of em¬ 
phasis. In India, and consequently also in Nepal, the e^ntiaf object is to achieve a transcendence 
of the human, a return, a passage from one plane to another^ to avoid a descent into the samsaric 
world. Here we are reminded also of the theories of the Maniclu^n schools based on similar rules; 
for semen Is equivalent to light imprisoned in the body and must be k^t within it, lest it become 
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ihc prey of Ahrlman, the god of darkne^ and of evU* In China, on the other hand, the excroisc has 
a kind of alohemit^ value: that is^ it servfss to enhance the vita) potency of man and to fadiitate ihc 
Journey into immortality; the supreme objective of the Taoist school We cannot, however, exclude 
the possibility that these pmeuo^ found in two differeiil coiintiii^ with certain dilTcrences of em¬ 
phasis, may stem from a common inheritance whose origins are tost in the mists of lime. At first 
designed to serve essentially magico-mcdical purposes, they were purified and refined through the 
oenturi^ by the application of the loUiest philosophicat concepts. 

There is still another theory which can be put‘forward to explain certain of the scenes represented 
on the temples of Nepal. If we look carefully at some of the beams'suppoiting the roofs of the so- 
called ■’pagodas" of Nepal, the style of which continues ancient traditions of Himalayan architocturc, 
we see that aiapace is left between the erotic rqjresentaUons and the divinities shown above them; 
and this gap is sometimes emphasised by a lotus flower carved under the divinity. In the iconography 
of India, and accordingly of Nepal and Tibet, the lotus signifies spiritual rebirtlt. It is the usual seat 

t 

of the divinities, coloured white for the serene divinities and red for the terrifying ones. Under the 
lotus, according to the Indian system of symbolism,'‘are cither the cosmic waters or chaos: that is, 
the infinite possibility of what exists, or life which is not yet directed towards the passage from one 
plane to anoihcf. Aocormngly on the lower level wc have human life as it b, with its passions but 
.also with its inborn capacity to achieve its own redemption; on the upper level the divine life; and 
between the two the symbol of birth into the higher life. 
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I a coaduding this introductioD to the study of the erotic art displayed in the temples cf Nepal, 
therefore, we must bear in raind that the mtefprciation of this art is a complex matter which cannot 
be reduced to'a sin^e cause or a single source of inspiration. 

We note m the first place tlie quest for a means of r^gntsing and distinguishmg certain temples 
belonging to sects of initiates who sought deliberately to exclude the profane; then we find the 
symbolism of certain representations of sexual union which, though they might appear unsMmiy to 
the ordinary man. were intended to be understood as allusions to the loftiest aspirations towanls 
salvation and to the catharsis through which release could be achieved: and hnally there is the Judir 
cious use of imagery referring to the distinction between the upper and tower planes. The fact remains, 
however, that the fundamental tone of this art, its physical realism and even to some extent its very 
lasciviousness, are indicative of a unique religious experience which meets the menacing presence 
of death with the affirmation of its opposite—the perpetual renewal of the cycles of life, in virtue of 
which the great Power which destroys all things is at the same time the power whidx cminuously 
and in ail eternity, pouis itself forth in an inexhaustible process of g^nination. 

For each particular temple, of course, we m^t se^t the inteipretation which seems most appro* 
priate, white always bearing in mind the interactioiT of certain constant elements which inspize and 
pervade the religioiis experience of the whole of India, together with the systems of thou^t and 
morality which are so closely bound up with it The first of these .three constants is the libido, which 
in India assumes a cosmic sense: an impulse which is always and everywhere present and active and 
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which ia its dual fonns—Siva and Sakti. the itAga and ymi of the Saivite schools, the ICri^^a and 
Ra dhft of Vaijpavite thought, action and wisdom, the “fathef" and ‘^mother” of the Buddhist sects— 
inspires and nourishes some of the most daring religjous constructions in the world. Beside (hb 
primal and omnipresent er^s b the Window of death, thanatos. Religious and speculative thought 
develops round these fundamental themes like a tragic symphony which rarely if ever proceeds at a 
moderate tempo dr in ^ntlc hannpmes. but now bursts out into a mood of wild exaltation, now 
lingers in sombre meditation. Pleasure and sorrow (ru/c/to and tiulfkHa)^ life and d^th, in reciprocal 
tnterrclauon, a thesis and andth^s whidi it seems can never be resolved but run their parallel course 
in the wondrous web of existence: religion contains both of these eluents, and speculative thought 
provides their justification. In fad eras does not exhaust its. substance within its being, it b not con¬ 
demned to remain only and eicfoally but has the capacity for an infinite scries of transfigurations 
which make man—in whom it manifests itself in conscious impulses—privileged being who subli- 
matea his instinct in redemptive strength. This capadty for ’^transference'' which eror enjoys is the 
third constant which established a bridge from chaos to the divine. 

1 have used the words Hbido or eros. death and ihtmatos^ ^tiansference’' or tfansfiguraiidn, as if seek¬ 
ing to interpret in Freudian terras the marvellous structures of fneUatt religion. It would, however; 

wrong to suppose that ! have strained the meanings of these terras in order to fit info the patterns 
of our thought intuitions which arc oftcii, at least in appearance, remote from our conception of the 
world, ll would be wrong, because the whole of Indian speculative thought revolves round these 
three themes, which indeed make up its whole conieni. They are in fact the archetypes of our own 
•modes of thoughL It is the achievement of I^ia. to have anticipated, sometirnes in confused and 
uncertain fashion, sometimes with great accuracy and precision, cetiaiti ideas which we wrongly 
claim the credit oF having discovered,: nterely because We have put them htto systematic form. The 
essence of th^ ideas, however, was present in India' almost from the b^inning of its glorious rccoTd 
of religious and speculative thought. 
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pp. 63-72 The Bachalesyari Totiqile. This tittle temple 
at the entrance to the town of PaiupaiinSth, 
near Katmanda, to dedlcaifa to Siva df kis 


pp. 108-114 A smalt tenqite in the Salaji Garden, TTm 
Garden dates front the tniJHle of the tSih 
centtayt the temple i$ later. 


m 


Pf, 116-S22 The tittet /wfl/a Uei tetnplet 

in tie i9Ut cmtiify, m the*ftipit ef 
AtnOf-^nf^’ToM^ they ^ dedicated b> tfte 
peddexs Jwata Matt reumed 1966-67. They 
are priratt pri^erty and are ner n^en ic 
eftiton, 

PJf- .i2^I4t The Bifde^atk T’ern^e at Xatmanda, One 
of Ute few ft? with J^oes 

(maihrr ieing tke temple ef ToAs/^ m 
Bt atga o n}. J6th eetftury- 
The »mra/ paintlngt in the temple deplet 
at several of hif meOi^fsiatfaiix, 
particularly ax lha$6 (with four dniu. 
W//A of,^ without a-lion), and fgurex of 
Mrericr. 

Rp: The Sauiede^ Vtirhar, gamaniiii. Thft 

nhu-itorry wtru^urr rm built hy Piitl^ 


ffaraytm ftt 1770 and<t9 pm of the old 
royal paiofe. The pahee to nOl used for 
impofttmt State oetashmseadftir tlmeormus- 
wediott eke kU^ of Jfepxd. 

p 157 TardLO- 2Dih nsntufv. Of llftvritii aright, 
.\faitdala of AyakdeUeisata sraratmded by 
jfix Buddhasi 

p, iS9 Timka^ 20th eentury. Of Ttbetatt or^ht, 
Mgottpo P'yag bS pa, Natho with fitur 
tarns <yafa>)^); at top. Sammtedhhgdta. 

ZLL 

p. 16i D^ird, Brprm, glided. Hei^ 3t m.f 
whlih 16 isn. ihk ewnmrp. Ktttmandi.. 
Collecttan of ff. Hadji Vaasdimt. (Pk. 
(L Berdn), ^ 

The. d^dtd are goddesses who a ttend eertabt 
“ - I . the Tantrtc gods-Heritka, Hev^ra, etc. 


Exetept where otherwise iwtoated, tdl the phonperaphs werv taken by Loren: Prirc. Kortstans. 
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